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June      13 — Registration 
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July        A — Independence  Day 
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June  13, 

Mon. 

June  14, 

Tues. 

July  4, 

Mon. 

Aug.  12, 

Fri. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1927-1928 
SUMMER  TERM— NINE  WEEKS— 1927 

Registration  of  students. 

Recitations  and  lectures  begin,  7:00  a.  m. 

Independence  Day. 

Close  of  Summer  Term. 
First  Semester,  1927 
Sept.  19,  Mon.      Registration  of  freshmen  and  new  students. 

Entrance  examinations,  8:00  a.  m.  to  5 :00 
p.  m. 
Sept.  20,         Tues.      Convocation  and  group  meetings  of  fresh- 
men and  new  students. 

Registration  of  all  former  students. 

Classes  begin  at  8:00  a.  m. 

Mid-semester    reports    on    delinquent    stu- 
dents. 

Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Holiday  recess  begins,  4:30  p.  m. 

1928 

Holiday  recess  ends.   Classes  begin  8:00  a.  m. 
First  semester  ends. 
Second  Semester 

Registration  and  entrance  examinations. 

Classes  begin  at  8:00  a.  m. 

Founder's  Day. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Mid-semester    reports    on    delinquent    stu- 
dents. 
April  6, 10  Easter   recess   from   Friday,   4:30  p.   m.   to 

Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m. 

Memorial  Day. 

Baccalaureate  Service. 

Annual  Commencement. 

IER  TERM— NINE  WEEKS— 1928 

Registration  of  students. 

Recitations  and  lectures  begin,  7:00  a.  m. 

Independence  Day. 

Close  of  Summer  Term. 
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Sept.  22, 

Thurs 

Nov.  18, 

Fri. 

Nov.  24, 25 

Dec.  16, 

Fri. 

Jan.  3, 

Tues. 

Feb.  3, 

Fri. 

Feb.  6, 

Mon. 

Feb.  7, 

Tues. 

Feb.  18, 

Sat. 

Feb.  22, 

Wed. 

April  6, 

Fri. 

May  30, 

Wed. 

June  10, 

Sun. 

June  12, 

Tues. 

June  18, 

SUMM 

Mon, 
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Tues. 

July  4, 

Wed. 

Aug.  17, 

Fri. 
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Professor  of  Industrial  Education 

Victor  Whitehouse,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Spanish 

Isaac  Emery  Ash,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 
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Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
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Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics 
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Evan  Johnson  Jones,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Civics 

Oscar  E.  Dunlap,  M.  S.  in  Ed. 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 

Frank  B.  Gullum,  M.  S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

William  H.  Fenzel,  B.  C.  S.,  A.  B. 
Associate  Professor,  Accounting  and  Commercial  Geography 

Mary  Engle  Kahler,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Harry  Houston  Peckham,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Raymer  McQuiston,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Brandon  Tad  Grover,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Don  C.  Peden,  B.  S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Charles  D.  Giauque,  A.  B. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Maude  Cryder  Matthews,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  German 

Henry  J.  Jeddeloh,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Norman  Fenton,  Ph.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Dean  A.  Worcester,  Ph.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
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Ralph  B.  Alspaugh,  A.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

Cornelius  Winfield  Fink,  A.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Dow  Siegel  Grones,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 

Jane  K.  Atwood,  M.  S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Wesley  Henry  Maurer,  A.  B.,  B.  J.,  B.  S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

Amos  C.  Anderson,  A.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rush  Elliott,  A.  B. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Einar  August  Hansen,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Thorwald  Olson, 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Allen  Raymond  Kresge 
Instructor  in  Organ  and  Harmony 

Ida  Patterson,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Augusta  M.  Goddard, 
Instructor  in  School  Music 

Harriet  Nelle  Rogers,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Darrell  B.  Green,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  Physics 
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Howard  P.  Longstaff,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Instructor  in  Psychology 

Eula  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  School  Music 

E.  R.  Wallace,  B.  S.  in  Ed 

Instructor  in  Agriculture 

Fa  ye  Farmer,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Mrs.  Zoe  Brundage,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  Commerce 

Esther  Mae  Dunham,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Florence  Hennis,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Instructor  in  Art 

Dorothy  Armstrong  Stover,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Art 

Doris  Henry,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Instructor  in  Art 

Monroe  Vermillion,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Instructor  in  Civic  Biology  and  Botany 

Julia  Luella  Cable,  A.  B. 
Assistant  in  Psychology 

Mrs.  Cassie  Sidders 
Assistant  in  Special  Education 

Harold  D.  Scott 
Student  Assistant  in  Psychology 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Ray  Latham,  A.  M. 
Acting-Director  of  Teacher  Training 

Mabel  B.  Olson,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Critic  Teacher,  Grade  One 

Amy  M.  Weihr,  Ph.  M, 
Critic  Teacher,  Grade  Two 

Lola  McMeen,  A.  M. 
Critic  Teacher,  Grade  Three 

Mary  Ward,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Critic  Teacher,  Grade  Four 

Minna  Ullrich,  Ph.  B. 
Critic  Teacher,  Grade  Five 

Ruth  Bench,  A.  B. 
Critic  Teacher,  Grade  Six 

KINDERGARTEN 

Constance  T.  MacLeod,  A.  M. 
Kindergarten  Supervisor. 

Lilian  Lucile  Stevens,  A.  M. 
Kindergarten  Supervisor. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

M.  LaVinia  Warner,  A.  M. 
Head  of  Special  Education  Department 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

F.  E.  Harsh  man,  A.  M. 
Principal  and  Science 

Lois  R.  Keller,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Geography  and  History 

Alda  Smith,  A.  M. 
Latin  and  English 

Alfred  L.  Hughes,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Mathematics 

Edward  S.  Dowell,  A.  M. 
Social  Science 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANTS 

PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE 

Irene  L.  Devlin,  A.  B. 
Secretary  to  the  President 

REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 

Frank  B.  Dilley,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Registrar 

Mary  Antorietto,  A.  B. 
Recorder 

Helen  Roush 
Assistant  Registrar 

Mary  Vickers 
Clerk,  Registrar's  Office 

Alpha  Baird 
Clerk,  Registrar's  Office 

Velma  Staneart,  A.  B. 
Stenographer 
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DEAN'S  OFFICES 

May  Putnam  Harris 
Secretary,  Dean  of  College  of  Education 

Lillian  M.  Barbour,  A.  B. 
Secretary,  The  Bureau  of  Appointments 

Elizabeth  Morgan 
Secretary,  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Rose  Ann  Jewett 
Secretary,  Dean  of  Women 

TREASURER'S  OFFICE 

George  C.  Parks,  Ph.  B. 
Treasurer 

Emma  R.  Battin 
Cashier- A  uditor 

Margaret  N.  Lax 
Bookkeeper 

Mildred  Leona  Barber 
Stenographer 


ALUMNI  OFFICE 

Clark  E.  Williams,  A.  B. 
Alumni  Secretary 

Geraldine  Coe  Hope 
Stenographer 
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LIBRARY  STAFF 

Anne  C.  Keating 
Librarian 

Amy  Allen,  B.  L.  S. 
Reference  Librarian 

Melba  R.  White,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Assistant  Librarian 

Candus  Mace  Martzolff,  A.  B. 
Assistant  Librarian 

Anna  White 
Assistant  Librarian 


MATRONS 

Miss  Willana  Riggs 
Matron  of  Boyd  Hall 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Hastings. 
Matron  of  Howard  Hall 


LOCATION 

Athens,  the  seat  of  Ohio  University,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  It  is  easily  accessible  from  the  east 
and  west  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  its  branches;  from  the 
southern,  central,  and  northern  portions  of  the  State  by  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railways.  By 
these  routes  it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Cincinnati 
and  seventy-five  miles  southeast  from  Columbus.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  city  are  unsurpassed.  Its  principal  streets 
are  paved;  it  is  provided  with  waterworks  and  sewerage;  its 
Board  of  Health  is  vigorous  and  efficient.  There  are  few  cities 
in  the  country  that  are  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  temporary 
or  permanent  residence  than  Athens. 

The  lover  of  natural  scenery  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with 
its  picturesque  surroundings.  The  winding  valley  of  the  Hocking 
and  the  wooded  hills  beyond  present  a  series  of  striking  views 
from  the  University,  while  the  wide  prospects,  as  seen  at  certain 
seasons  from  some  of  the  neighboring  summits,  afford  a  quiet 
and  varied  beauty. 

ORIGIN 

Educational  effort  at  Ohio  University  is  included  in  the  work 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  that  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  in  1804.  The  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  support  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  state.  The  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  State 
Universities. 

The  College  of  Education  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  in  March,  1902.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
September,  1902,  and  at  that  time  was  known  as  the  State  Normal 
College. 
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ADMISSION 

Students  enrolling  for  the  first  time  in  the  University  and 
those  whose  admission  to  the  University  has  not  yet  been  for- 
mally arranged  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an 
acceptable  high  school.  This  certificate  must  be  a  transcript  of 
high  school  courses  which  cover  at  least  fifteen  units,  not  more 
than  twelve  of  which  may  be  accepted  from  a  second  grade  high 
school.    A  diploma  is  not  enough. 

Courses  in  the  high  school  must  include  the  following  re- 
quirements as  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education : 

Two  units  of  English 

Two  units  of  social  studies,  one  of  which  shall 

be  advanced  American  history  (l/2)  and  civics  (J^) 
One  unit  of  natural  science 
Two  majors  of  three  units  each 
Two  minors  of  two  units  each 

Examinations  in  high  school  subjects  to  remove  deficiencies 
in  units  required  for  entrance  to  the  University  will  be  given 
at  the  University  on  Monday,  June  13th,  at  8:30  A.  M.  in  Room 
208,  Ellis  Hall.  Permission  to  take  these  examinations  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar  not  less  than  one  week  in  advance. 

All  new  students  entering  the  University  will  be  given  a  test 
in  general  ability.  The  test  will  be  given  at  3:30  P.  M.,  June  13th, 
in  Ewing  Hall. 

Adult  students  21  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  admitted  to 
the  University  upon  passing  the  University  test  in  general  abil- 
ity, provided  the  scores  are  sufficiently  high  to  assure  the  Uni- 
versity that  the  student  has  the  ability  to  carry  college  work 
even  though  he  may  have  had  no  high  school  training  or  only 
a  partial  high  school  course.  Such  special  student  shall  not  be- 
come a  candidate  for  graduation,  however,  until  the  deficiency 
in  his  high  school  education  shall  first  have  been  made  up.  This 
test  will  be  given  in  Ewing  Hall  at  3  :30  P.  M.,  June  13th. 

Students  who  come  to  the  college  after  having  done  work 
in  another  college,  normal  school,  or  university  will  be  granted 
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advanced  standing  for  all  such  work  which  is  of  college  grade, 
provided  the  college  or  normal  school  in  question  is  of  high 
rank  and  has  required  high  school  graduation  as  a  condition 
for  admission.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  high  school  units 
in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission.  The  student 
who  receives  advanced  standing  is  required  to  take  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity all  the  prescribed  subjects  in  the  course  he  selects  unless 
these  prescribed  subjects  or  other  substantial  equivalents  have 
been  taken  already  in  the  normal  school  or  college  from  which 
he  comes.  A  student  wishing  advanced  standing  should  send  to 
the  Registrar  not  less  than  two  weeks  in  advance,  an  official 
transcript  of  his  college  record  including  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal  and  his  high  school  record.  Students  who  wish  to 
secure  advanced  standing  in  the  University  by  examination  must 
do  so  within  one  month  after  their  first  registration  as  students. 
Permission  for  such  examination  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar.  All  candidates  for  examination  must  notify  the  Reg- 
istrar at  least  four  days  before  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

A  student  coming  temporarily  from  some  other  college  for 
summer  work  should  arrange  before  the  regular  school  year 
ends,  to  have  his  Dean  or  Registrar  send  to  the  Registrar  of 
Ohio  University  a  statement  of  good  character  and  satisfactory 
scholarship* 

GRADUATION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Mus.  B.,  or  B.  S.  in 
Education)  is  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  annual  catalog.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion see  the  annual  catalog. 

FACULTY 

With  few  exceptions  the  regular  faculty  of  the  University 
will  be  on  the  campus  for  regular  work  during  the  summer 
session.  The  type  of  instruction,  therefore,  during  the  summer 
session  will  easily  be  the  equal  of  that  during  the  regular  school 
year. 
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TYPE  OF  WORK  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  faculty  offers  the  same  high  grade  of  work  during  the 
summer  session  that  it  does  in  the  regular  school  year.  The 
members  of  the  student  body  are  earnest  and  eager  and  appre- 
ciate very  fully  their  needs  and  opportunities.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  University  to  give  practical  courses  that  will  meet  these 
needs.  Students  are  urged  to  bring  their  particular  problems 
to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  University  in  solving  them. 

Superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals  will  find  courses 
designed  to  help  them  with  their  problems.  Opportunity  will 
be  given  for  research  in  the  various  fields  of  educational  practice. 

Those  who  are  not  teachers  will  find  ample  provision  for 
study  in  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

RESIDENCE 

No  student  will  be  awarded  a  degree  or  diploma  who  has 
not  been  in  residence  at  Ohio  University  two  semesters,  one  of 
which  shall  be  the  semester  in  which  the  degree  or  diploma  is 
awarded.  Two  nine-week  summer  terms  are  the  equivalent  of 
a  semester. 

CREDIT  HOURS 

Students  will  be  allowed  to  carry  as  few  hours  as  they  wish, 
but  the  regular  fee  will  be  charged.  The  usual  load  of  the  stu- 
dent during  the  summer  term  will  be  eight  semester  hours  of 
credit  or  sixteen  recitations  a  week.  Nine  semester  hours  of 
credit  will  be  allowed  on  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Reg- 
istration where  the  student's  record  warrants  it. 

Three  hour  courses  will  meet  six  times  a  week  and  other 
courses  accordingly  so  that  entire  semester  courses  may  be 
completed  during  the  summer  term.  This  plan  will  avoid  later 
complications  because  of  credit  for  half-finished  courses. 

Classes  may  be  visited  or  audited  by  those  to  whom  special 
visitor's  cards  are  issued  by  the  President  of  the  University. 
Any  person  wishing  to  visit  regularly  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
regular  fee,  even  though  no  credit  is  expected  or  given. 
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Renewal  of  Teachers'  Certificates.  The  ruling  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  requires  teachers  to  complete  Ay2  or 
9  semester  hours  in  summer  for  the  renewal  of  certificates. 
This  plan  fits  in  well  with  the  half-semester  nine-week  summer 
school  since  9  semester  hours  can  be  secured  by  those  who  must 
renew  their  certificates. 

Absences.  Absence  from  class  on  the  first  day  of  the 
summer  term  may  involve  a  reduction  in  the  grade  of  the  student. 
It  is  very  important  that  every  student  be  in  class  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  course.  Students  presenting  acceptable  excuses 
for  the  first  day  absences  must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within 
ten  days  after  registration  day  in  order  to  prevent  any  deduc- 
tion. Special  fees  for  late  registration  will  be  as  follows :  $2.00 
for  registration  June  14;  $4.00  on  June  15;  with  increase  of  $2.00 
a  day  for  later  registration  including  Saturday;  no  registration 
to  be  allowed  after  Monday,  June  20.  In  case  a  student  finds 
it  impossible  to  enter  on  registration  days  because  his  own  school 
is  still  in  session  he  should  write  to  Dean  T.  C.  McCracken  asking 
for  permission  to  enter  late  without  special  fee  for  late  regis- 
tration. Late  registration  will  also  mean  in  most  cases  that  the 
student  must  carry  fewer  than  the  usual  number  of  hours. 

Any  student  absent  from  class  on  the  last  day  of  the  term 
will  have  his  report  turned  in  as  "incomplete"  unless  he  has  a 
permit  from  the  President  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

Changes  in  Registration.  All  changes  in  registration  must 
be  made  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which  the 
student  is  registered.  This  applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses 
added,  and  changing  from  one  course  to  another.  No  change 
in  registration  may  be  made  after  Thursday,  June  23.  A  fee  of 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  will  be  charged  for  any  change  after  June  18. 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

A  complete  detailed  schedule  of  recitations  will  be  in  print 
available  for  use  of  students  and  their  advisers  on  registration 
day,  Monday,  June  13th.  With  few  exceptions  classes  will  begin 
at  7  o'clock  and  close  at  12  o'clock  noon.  In  general  the  after- 
noon will  be  free  for  study  and  recreation. 
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EXPENSES 

Fees.     A  registration  fee  of  $18.00  will  be  required  of  all 
students  who  register  in  the  University  for  the  Summer  Term. 
The  usual  laboratory  fees  will  be  charged. 

Rooms  and  Board  for  Men.  The  University  does  not  have 
adequate  dormitory  accommodation  for  men.  This  situation 
is  met  by  the  people  of  Athens,  who  open  their  homes  to  the 
students.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Student  Pastor,  has  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  gathering  the  information  regarding  the  available  rooms  and 
of  introducing  the  students  to  the  people  who  have  rooms  to 
rent.  The  rates  vary  with  the  location  and  equipment  of  the 
room  and  also  the  number  of  persons  who  occupy  the  room. 
This  variation  extends  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  a  person  a  week  for 
double  rooms  and  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  a  person  a  week  for  single 
rooms. 

The  boarding  situation  is  adequately  cared  for  by  the  Uni- 
versity Cafeteria  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  University, 
and  by  the  private  boarding  clubs  and  restaurants  near  the 
campus.  Good,  wholesome  meals  can  be  secured  at  the  rate  of 
$4.50  to  $5.00  a  week. 

Rooms  and  Board  for  Women.  Boyd  and  Howard  Halls, 
together  with  cottages,  will  be  open  for  the  summer  of  1927  to 
women  students.  Furnishings  of  the  rooms  include  everything 
necessary,  except  such  personal  things  as  towels,  soap,  dresser 
coverings,  couch  coverings,  cushions,  pictures,  etc. 

Room  rent  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  a  week  a  person. 
Board  is  uniformly  $4.50  a  week  in  either  dining  hall.  All  cot- 
tage residents  must  board  in  one  of  the  college  dining  halls. 
Rent  is  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  for  the  entire  session 
of  nine  weeks. 

For  assignments  in  Boyd  Hall,  write  to  Miss  Willanna  Riggs ; 
in  Howard  Hall,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hastings;  and  in  the  cottages 
to  Dean  Irma  E.  Voigt.  Accompany  your  request  for  an  assign- 
ment with  a  $5.00  retaining  fee.    Write  early  and  in  case  assign- 
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ment  is  obtained,  remember  that  no  room  will  be  held  for  any 
applicant  later  than  9:00  o'clock  P.  M.  of  registration  day.  No 
room  will  be  held  unless  secured  by  the  $5.00  retaining  fee. 

Information  about  rooms  in  private  homes  may  be  obtained, 
upon  personal  application,  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Addresses  are  no  longer  sent  out  by  mail.  These  rooms  may  be 
rented  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  week  a  person  when  two  occupy 
the  room. 

Books.  The  library  will  be  open  to  all  students  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  7  A.  M.  to 
9  P.  M.  and  on  Saturday  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  Text-books 
can  be  purchased  at  a  local  bookstore  at  prevailing  prices. 
Students  should  bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary  texts 
as  convenient. 

Incidentals.  A  student's  incidental  expenses  are  largely  what 
he  allows  them  to  be.  Such  expenses  need  not  be  heavy  during 
the  Summer  Term. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  SUMMER 

Buildings.  With  few  exceptions  all  of  the  University  build- 
ings will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  summer  school. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PRACTICE  TEACHING  DURING  THE 
SUMMER  TERM 

The  College  of  Education  of  Ohio  University  adheres  closely 
to  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  requiring 
that  practice  teaching  be  done  before  any  diploma  is  issued  by 
the  University. 

Six  hours  of  practice  teaching  must  be  completed  by.  a 
student  before  the  two-year  diploma  or  the  B.  S.  in  Education 
degree  can  be  conferred.  Practice  teaching  credit  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  records  of  this  institution  from  accredited  colleges, 
but  such  credit  will  not  entirely  satisfy  the  requirement  of  Ohio 
University.  In  no  case  shall  fewer  than  three  hours  of  practice 
teaching   be    done   in    the    training   schools    of   the   University. 
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Supervisors,  superintendents,  and  principals  may  satisfy  this 
requirement  by  doing  actual  supervision  in  the  training  schools 
in  conjunction  with  the  regular  critic  teacher. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  this  summer  to  the  training 
of  "critic  teachers"  and  supervisors.  Special  facilities  will  be 
provided  for  actual  supervision  of  student  teachers  by  members 
of  this  group.  Much  of  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  train- 
ing schools. 

All  of  the  training  schools  of  the  College  of  Education  will 
be  in  session  during  the  entire  Summer  Term.  The  Kindergarten, 
the  City  Elementary  Training  School,  Special  Education  classes, 
and  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  will  offer  opportunity 
for  practice  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  plans  given  below. 
Reservations  for  practice  teaching  will  be  made  in  advance  as 
long  as  places  are  available. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Elementary  Training  School  will  provide  opportunity 
for  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  six  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  work  of  each  grade  is  in  charge  of  an 
expert  critic  teacher  who  teaches  demonstration  lessons  and 
supervises  practice  teaching  in  her  grade.  The  school  is  a 
typical  elementary  school  in  so  far  as  the  enrollment  is  con- 
cerned. The  equipment  compares  favorably  with  that  found  in 
the  best  type  of  city  elementary  school. 

The  work  offered  the  children  during  the  summer  will  in- 
clude physical  education,  sewing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  other  in- 
teresting and  pleasurable  educative  activities. 

The  Kindergarten  School  will  offer  training  for  professional 
work  as  kindergartners  and  kindergarten-primary  teachers. 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  work  a  kindergarten  is  conducted 
where  students  may  observe  and  obtain  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  connected  with  such  work. 

The  Special  School  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education 
will  be  in  session  for  regular  work  for  the  training  of  teachers 
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of  exceptional  children.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  actual 
work  in  the  classroom  and  for  instruction  in  methods  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  school  work. 

The  High  Schools.  The  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
will  be  in  session  during  the  nine  weeks  of  summer  school.  So 
far  as  is  possible  the  curricula  of  the  regular  school  year  will 
be  offered.  Classes  will  be  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  so  that  one-half  of  a  unit  can  be  obtained  in  one 
subject.    The  normal  load  will  be  two  subjects. 

Tuition.  No  tuition  will  be  charged  any  pupil  in  any  train- 
ing school  during  the  summer  session. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  of  Ohio  University  endeavors 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  students  and  graduates  of 
Ohio  University,  but  its  largest  field  is  that  of  seeking  well 
equipped  teachers  for  schools  in  need  of  them  and  recommending 
teachers  who  are  seeking  positions.  It  assists  graduates  and 
former  qualified  students  of  the  University  who  desire  to  teach 
and  at  the  same  time  is  of  service  to  superintendents  and  boards 
in  need  of  competent  instructors. 

In  making  recommendations  great  care  is  exercised.  Special 
qualifications  of  the  various  teachers  for  the  particular  positions 
are  in  every  case  fully  considered.  Records  are  kept  of  every 
detail  of  the  student's  qualification  for  teaching.  These  include 
the  estimate  of  the  University  professors,  of  the  scholarship, 
personality,  strength  of  character,  and  general  adaptability  of 
the  candidate;  critical  estimates  of  the  student's  teaching  ability 
indicated  by  his  student-teaching  in  the  training  schools  ;  and  the 
estimate  of  superintendents  and  supervisors  under  whom  the 
student  may  have  taught.  The  Bureau  urges  superintendents 
and  school  administrators  to  come  to  Athens  in  person  whenever 
possible  so  that  personal  conferences  with  the  University  in- 
structors and  the  conditions  for  teaching  may  insure  mutual  sat- 
isfaction and  be  a  guarantee  for  efficient  service. 
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Summer  school  students  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  this 
institution  should  not  expect  large  service  from  this  Bureau 
because  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  the  judging  of  the 
ability  of  such  an  individual. 

Unusual  Advantages 

Besides  having  an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically  al- 
most any  study  desired,  under  the  direction  of  those  regularly 
employed  in  this  work,  the  student  of  the  Summer  Session  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  counsel  of 
many  prominent  superintendents,  principals,  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  education. 

Summer  Pleasures 

There  is  no  more  attractive,  beautiful,  and  inspiring  natural 
scenery  anywhere  in  the  state  than  in  the  country  surrounding 
Athens.  Various  excursions,  short  trips,  picnics,  and  hikes  to 
many  points  of  interest  are  organized  under  direction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  While  no  official  organization  of  these  trips 
is  made  by  the  University  authorities,  nevertheless  they  are  an 
enjoyable  and  valuable  feature  of  a  summer  spent  in  Athens. 

Arrival  in  Athens 

On  arrival  in  Athens,  unless  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  concerning  a  lodging  place,  students  should  at  once 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  on  the  first  floor,  north- 
west corner  of  East  Wing. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  of  both  colleges — the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  College  of  Education.  All  courses  in  the  100's  and 
300's  are  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  all  in 
the  200's  and  400's  are  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Many  courses  in  one  college  will  be  accepted  toward 
graduation  in  the  other  college.  They  are  always  accepted  when 
there  is  no  corresponding  department  in  the  other  college,  pro- 
vided the  required  studies  in  the  course  in  which  one  is  enrolled 
allow  their  selection.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  dis- 
continue any  course  if  the  students  in  it  are  few  in  number. 

AGRICULTURE 

376.  Agricultural  Marketing.  This  course  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  methods  of  marketing  farm  products.  A  critical 
consideration  of  functions,  channels  of  distribution,  middlemen, 
co-operative  associations,  exchanges,  speculation,  market  news, 
standardization,  and  costs.  Students  will  be  given  opportunity 
for  further  study  of  the  methods  of  marketing  any  particular 
farm  product.    Credit,  tv/o  hours.    Mr.  Alspaugh. 

201.  Methods  in  General  Agriculture.  The  lectures,  rec- 
itations, demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  in  this  course 
will  aim  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Dunlap. 

415.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  This  is  a  study  of  the  prom- 
inent theories  of  inheritance,  genetics,  and  evolution.  Text, 
First  Principles  of  Heredity,  by  Herbert.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Dr.  Copeland. 
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416.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  415.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Copeland. 

223.  Floriculture.  This  course  will  consist  of  practical 
lessons  in  the  propagation  and  identification  of  plants  used  in 
landscape  gardening.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  soil  re- 
quirements and  cultural  methods.    Credit,  two  hours.  Mr.  Dunlap. 

203.  Horticulture.  The  lectures,  recitations  and  reports 
will  aim  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  During  favorable 
weather,  the  laboratory  work  will  be  done  in  the  fields.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Mr.  Dunlap. 

231.  Orchard  and  Garden  Survey.  This  is  a  field  course 
and  aims  to  make  a  study  of  the  methods  in  orcharding  and  gar- 
dening as  practiced  in  southern  Ohio.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr. 
Wallace. 

435.  Teaching  of  Agriculture.  This  course  is  offered  only 
in  the  summer  session.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present 
methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  rural,  village  and  high 
schools.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
apparatus.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Copeland. 

ART 

201.  Art  Education.  Elementary  designing,  object  draw- 
ing, and  working  drawings,  given  as  a  preparation  for  teaching. 
Credit,  two  hours. 

202.  Art  Education  for  Intermediate  Grades.  A  continu- 
ation of  Art  Education  201.  Art  principles  carried  out  in  prob- 
lems for  grade  work  with  suggestions  for  variation  in  connection 
with  school,  home,  and  community  interests.    Credit,  one  hour. 

204.  Art  Education  for  Early  Childhood.  A  continuation 
of  Art  Education  201.  Art  principles  carried  out  in  problems  for 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  with  suggestions  for  varia- 
tions in  connection  with  school,  home,  and  community  interests. 
Credit,  one  hour. 
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209.  Hand  Work.  A  course  in  Practical  Arts.  Variations 
of  type  problems  in  cardboard  construction,  clay  work,  raffia 
and  reed  work,  coping  saw  work,  etc.  The  course  aims  to  aid 
teachers  in  illustrating  through  materials  many  of  the  child's 
interests,  with  industrial  inferences.  For  teachers  of  interme- 
diate grades  and  teachers  of  exceptional  children.  Special 
adaptations  made  for  the  different  groups.    Credit,  two  hours. 

217.  Art  Structure.  Ways  of  arranging  and  combining 
line,  dark-and-light,  and  color  to  produce  fine  quality — spacing, 
proportion,  subordination,  and  rhythm.  Lettering,  color  theory, 
borders,  book  plates,  etc.  For  teachers,  designers,  and  commer- 
cial advertisers.    Credit,  three  hours. 

218.  Art  Structure.  Application  of  color  theory,  stencils, 
linoleum  printing,  wood-block  printing,  and  home  furnishing. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

420.  Drawing  Observation.  Observation  of  the  teaching 
of  art  and  handwork  in  the  Training  School.  This  is  advanced 
work  and  should  either  follow  or  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
as  Art  Education  202  or  204.    Credit,  one  hour. 

431.  House  Decoration.  Art  structure  applied  to  interior 
decoration.  An  introduction  to  architectural  elements  of  in- 
teriors. Decorative  treatments  and  materials.  Color  sketches 
and  scale  drawings.  Note-books  and  collections  of  illustrative 
material  required.    2  hours. 

445.  Training  of  Drawing.  This  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents having  credits  in  advanced  design  or  art  structure,  methods 
in  teaching  drawing,  and  observation.    Credit,  two  hours. 

BIOLOGY. 

327.  Anatomy,  Human.  A  short  course  in  human 
anatomy,  designed  to  fill  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  physical 
education  student  for  this  subject.  Models,  charts  and  skeletons 
are  used  extensively  and  the  work  made  as  practical  as  possible. 

The  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  different  muscle  groups 
receive  particular  attention.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Elliott 
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304.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  the  type  forms  of 
vertebrate  animals.  A  study  comparison  between  the  different 
groups,  in  structure,  development,  and  physiology  is  stressed. 
This  course  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pre-medic  and 
physical  education  students,  but  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  students  in  biological  science.  Credit,  three  hours.  This 
course  is  given  alternately  with  Invertebrate  Zoology  303.  Mr. 
Elliott. 

321.  Anatomy.  This  course  is  one  of  mammalian 
anatomy.  It  consists  of  the  dissection  of  the  cat  in  connection 
with  lectures  and  quizzes  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  dissection 
will  require  six  hours  each  week.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
medical  students.  It  is  also  open  to  general  college  students 
who  want  a  good  foundation  for  their  work  in  Physiology. 
Credit,  four  hours.    Mr.  Elliott. 

CHEMISTRY 

103a.  General  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  this 
subject.  Six  lectures  and  recitations  each  week.  Credit,  three 
hours.    Mr.  Gullum. 

103b.  General  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  to  accom- 
pany 103a.  Four  two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Mr.  Gullum. 

105.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  general  course  in  qualita- 
tive analysis  dealing  with  the  separation  and  identification  «f 
the  metals.  Two  lectures  and  recitations  each  week  and  twelve 
hours  laboratory  work.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Gullum. 

CIVIC  BIOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

205.  Civic  Biology.  Insects  and  their  work  will  form  the 
subject-matter  of  this  course.  Three  sections.  Credit,  three 
hours.    Dr.  Matheny,  Dr.  Meier,  and  Mr.  Vermillion. 

213.  Household  Biology.  Attention  is  given  in  this  course 
to  the  yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria  as  they  occur  in  relation  to 
the  home.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Meier. 
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203.  Freshman  Botany.  For  beginners  in  the  subject.  For 
the  most  part,  the  time  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of  floral 
mechanisms  and  taxonomy.     Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Matheny. 

411.  General  Science.  A  course  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  of  the  subject.  Both  subject-matter  and 
methods  of  presentation  are  considered.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Dr.  Matheny. 

413.  Teaching  of  Biology.  Open  to  teachers  of  the  subject 
or  to  those  who  have  had  one  year  of  biology  in  college.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Dr.  Meier. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

116.  Surveying  and  Leveling.  This  course  will  include 
Chain,  Compass,  and  Transit  Surveying,  Leveling  and  Plane  Table 
work.  Twenty-four  field  problems  are  required.  Each  student 
will  make  proper  field  notes,  plot  all  surveys,  and  make  profiles 
of  all  level  lines  run.  Raymond's  Plane  Surveying  will  be  used. 
3  hours  credit.    Mr.  Addicott. 

105,  106,  107,  and  108.  Mechanical  Drawing  will  be 
given  in  two  sections,  covering  the  above  courses.  Section  I 
will  be  given  from  7:00  to  9:00,  and  Section  II  from  8:00  to  10.00. 
These  courses  will  be  open  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
Drawing,  and  to  those  who  may  wish  to  work  in  any  of  the  reg- 
ular courses  in  Drawing. 

Courses  105  and  106  will  carry  two  hours  credit,  and  Courses 
107  and  108,  one  hour  credit.    Mr.  Addicott. 

COMMERCE 

307.  Accounting  III.  Students  who  have  credit  for  Ac- 
counting 101  and  102  at  Ohio  University  or  who  have  done  an 
equivalent  amount  of  work  elsewhere,  are  admitted  to  this  course. 
It  deals  with  accruals,  depreciation,  control,  reserves,  funds,  con- 
solidations, and  dissolutions  as  they  are  related  to  individual, 
partnership,    or    incorporated    business.    Many    problems    are 
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solved  to  illustrate  the  theory.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr.  Cope- 
land. 

309.  Negotiable  Contracts.  A  study  is  made  of  the  law 
related  to  checks,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  certificates  of 
deposit,  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  and  certificates  of 
stock.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Copeland. 

314d.  Full  Time  Office  Work.  Students  in  the  four-year 
Commerce  course  may  work  eight  to  ten  weeks  in  some  bank  or 
other  important  business  office  during  the  summer  preceding  the 
fourth  year  of  their  course.  Semi-monthly  reports  are  made  of 
their  experiences  and  a  final  thesis  is  required.  Grades  are  based 
upon  the  reports,  variety,  and  value  of  experience,  the  thesis, 
and  the  employer's  estimate.  Credit,  one  hour  per  week  where 
the  employment  continues  eight  or  more  weeks.  Maximum 
credit,  10  hours.  Applications  for  assignment  to  work  under 
this  plan  should  be  made  to  C.  M„  Copeland,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  not  later  than  June  1,  1927. 

364.      Principles  of  Marketing.     This  course  will  be  devoted 

to  a  study  of  the  marketing  of  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products.  A  consideration  of  marketing  functions,  and  a  critical 
study  of  methods  and  policies,  costs  of  marketing,  and  the  mar- 
keting problems  of  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  jobber,  com- 
mission merchant,  selling  agent,  broker,  factor,  and  retailers  of 
the  various  types.  Prerequisite,  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Alspaugh. 

367.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  This  course  is  a  study 
of  sales  tactics  and  methods,  giving  consideration  to  the  psy- 
chology of  selling;  buying  motives;  preparation  of  salesmen; 
prospecting;  sales  canvass;  securing  the  interview;  approach; 
demonstration;  objections;  closing;  types  of  customers;  quali- 
fications of  salesmen.  Prerequisite,  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior. 
Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Alspaugh. 

373.  Field  Work  in  Marketing.  After  completing  three 
years  of  the  Commerce  Course,  students  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  work  in  business  in  the  fields  of  marketing,  mer- 
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chandising,  and  sales.  The  work  must  be  a  regular  production 
position  in  the  field  of  distribution.  The  position  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  instructor,  and  a  series  of  reports  will  be  made 
by  both  the  student  and  employer.  Prerequisites,  eight  hours  of 
Marketing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit,  two  to  six 
hours.    Mr.  Alspaugh. 

376.  Agricultural  Marketing.  This  course  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  methods  of  marketing  farm  products.  A  crit- 
ical consideration  of  functions,  channels  of  distribution,  middle- 
men, co-operative  associations,  exchanges,  speculation,  market 
news,  standardization,  and  costs.  Students  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  further  study  of  the  methods  of  marketing  any 
particular  farm  product.  Prerequisite,  sophomore,  junior,  or 
senior.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Alspaugh. 

331a.  Business  Correspondence.  This  course  offers  train- 
ing in  the  composition  of  effective  business  letters.  Specialized 
problems  provide  practice  in  planning  and  writing  various  types 
of  letters  and  letter  series.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mrs.  Brundage. 

141.  Stenography.  Beginning  classes  in  the  Gregg  Sys- 
tem.   Credit,  three  hours.    Mrs.  Brundage. 

151.  Typewriting.  Beginning  class.  One  hour  recitation 
and  one  hour  of  practice  each  day.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mrs. 
Brundage. 

ECONOMICS 

301.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  course  in  economic 
theory.  The  principles  of  economics  to  be  considered  are  those 
relating  to  value  and  price  and  distribution.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Cherrington. 

302.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  continuation  of  Course 
301.  It  will  deal  with  economic  problems  involving  the  appli- 
cation of  economic  principles.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr.  Cher- 
rington. 

311.  Economic  History.  A  survey  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr.  Cher- 
rington. 
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EDUCATION 

KINDERGARTEN-*PRIMARY 

201.  Plays,  Games,  Dances,  Dramatic  Arts  of  Early  Child- 
hood. A  study  of  these  as  expression  of  child  life ;  the  instinctive 
activities  from  which  they  originated;  types  of  plays  found  in 
different  periods  of  childhood;  the  development  of  the  highly 
organized  game  and  artistic  traditional  and  dance  forms  from 
play  and  the  informal  game;  the  playing  of  games,  and  readings. 
Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Stevens. 

202.  Permanent  Play  Materials.  Principles,  methods  of 
selection  and  use  of  play  materials  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary,  individual  and  group  projects.  Toys,  gymnasium  and 
playground  apparatus,  building  blocks  and  construction  ma- 
terials, Froebelian  and  Montessori  materials,  pictures,  house- 
keeping utensils,  garden  tools,  printing  press,  stick  printing, 
planning  rooms  and  equipment,  budget  making,  etc.  Laboratory 
fee  $1.00.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  MacLeod. 

207.      Fundamentals    of    Kindergarten-Primary    Education. 

A  study  of:  the  biological  and  psychological  principles  of  de- 
velopment of  the  child  from  two  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  the 
influence  of  these  principles  upon  the  organization  and  method 
of  teaching  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades;  the  activ- 
ities which  organize  health,  social,  language  and  reading  ex- 
periences, including  the  needs,  objectives,  materials  and  methods 
of  teaching  these  subjects;  the  place  of  writing,  spelling  and 
number  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
daily  program  and  the  organization  of  the  year's  work  will  be 
made.  Some  observations  in  each  of  the  above  groups  will  be 
required.    Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  MacLeod. 

HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES,  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EDUCATION 

262.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  An  elementary 
course,  intended  for  those  without  much  acquaintance  with  ele- 


•Note — The  Kindergarten  Is  In  session  from  9 :00  to  11 :00.  Observation 
Is  open  to  all.  Student  Teaching  in  Kindergarten  is  open  to  those  who  hav« 
had  previous  kindergarten  training. 
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mentary  school  work,  and  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  State 
Board  of  Education  requirement  for  the  Elementary  Certificate. 
The  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  selection 
of  subject-matter  and  the  principles  of  the  learning  process  ap- 
plied to  teaching  elementary  school  subjects.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Dr.  Hansen.  ' 

265.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  A  course 
planned  to  acquaint  primary  grade  teachers  with  the  best  meth- 
ods of  training  pupils  to  read.  It  deals  with  both  the  recreatory 
type  and  the  work  type  of  reading;  the  levels  of  achievement  for 
the  three  grades ;  the  preparation  period,  the  initial  period,  and 
the  period  of  rapid  growth  in  fundamental  attitudes,  habits,  and 
skills.  Scientific  investigations  into  the  field  are  examined  for 
their  results  as  applied  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Dr.  Hansen. 

266.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.     As 

in  Course  265  the  work  is  designed  for  training  teachers  in 
methods  of  teaching  reading  effectively,  in  this  course  in  grades 
four,  five,  and  six.  It  begins  with  a  general  summary  of  methods 
used  in  the  primary  grades  and  a  discussion  of  the  levels  of 
achievement  for  the  first  three  grades.  The  study  includes  pro- 
cedures and  materials  in  training  children  for  the  efficient  use  of 
books  for  the  purposes  involved  in  social  needs  and  future  school 
needs.  Remedial  work  is  an  important  point  considered.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Dr.  Hansen. 

491.  The  Supervision  of  Instruction.  This  course  deals 
chiefly  with  the  principles  of  education  applied  to  school  pro- 
cedures. As  such  it  considers  those  factors  which  make  for  co- 
ordination, stimulation,  and  direction  of  instruction.  It  is  in- 
tended to  meet  certain  needs  of  students  preparing  for  posi- 
tions in  the  service  of  improving  instruction.  Open  to  juniors, 
seniors,  and  students  who  have  had  teaching  experience.  Credit, 
three  hours. 

289.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  A  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject- 
matter  in  the  elementary  school.    There  will  be  consideration  of 
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modern  curriculum  making  intensively  in  one  subject  through 
examination  of  scientific  studies,  experimental  classroom  pro- 
cedures, and  type  curriculums.  Open  to  advanced  under-grad- 
uates  and  other  students  who  have  had  teaching  experience.  For 
such  students  it  should  be  substituted  where  possible  for  Edu- 
cation 285.  It  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Sias. 

267.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  An  introduc- 
tory course  dealing  with  the  use  of  educational  tests  and  scales 
in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades.  A  study  will 
be  made  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  administering  and  scor- 
ing of  tests  and  in  the  interpretation  of  results.  Sufficient  at- 
tention will  be  given  statistical  methods  to  enable  the  student  to 
analyze  data  and  to  understand  some  of  the  more  important 
processes  of  construction.  Four  recitations  a  week.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Dr.  Sias. 

463.  The  Junior  High  School.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment, organization,  and  administration  of  the  junior  high  school, 
including  careful  consideration  of  objectives,  the  curricula, 
guidance  program,  methods  of  instruction,  and  student  activities. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Four  recitations  a  week.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Dr.  Sias. 

285.  Classroom  Management.  In  this  subject  the  me- 
chanics of  classroom  procedure,  such  as  organization,  control, 
attendance,  classification,  promotion,  the  making  of  programs 
and  reports,  the  keeping  of  records,  teaching  pupils  how  to  study, 
the  motivation  of  classroom  work,  types  of  the  recitation,  meas- 
uring the  results  of  teaching,  looking  after  the  health  of  the 
pupils,  and  other  routine  factors  are  given  careful  consideration. 
In  addition,  throughout  the  course,  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  classroom  management  as  a  social  problem  of  large  poten- 
tial importance.  That  the  class  discussion  may  have  a  thor- 
oughly practical  aspect,  the  course  is  presented  in  connection 
with  Education  232,  Observation  and  Participation.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  students  pursue  both  courses  at  the  same  time.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  Education  231  or  its  equivalent. 
Six  recitations  a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Crow. 
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446.  State  and  County  School  Administration.  The  first 
part  of  this  course  is  based  upon  Cubberley's  State  and  County 
School  Administration  as  a  text.  The  course  develops  a  concept 
of  a  desirable  state  and  county  school  administrative  organiza- 
tion, outlining  the  types  of  boards  necessary  and  indicating  their 
powers  and  duties.  Upon  this  basis  the  organization  in  the 
leading  states  is  considered  with  particular  emphasis  on  Ohio. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
such  important  problems  as  the  state  support  of  schools,  the 
training  and  certification  of  teachers,  the  supervision  of  in- 
struction in  the  rural  schools  and  the  school  census  and  attend- 
ance problems  in  the  county  schools.  Six  recitations  a  week. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Job. 

485.  School  Administration.  This  course  in  school  ad- 
ministration is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students, 
experienced  teachers,  and  administrators.  Some  of  the  topics 
considered  are:  the  history  and  development  of  school  admin- 
istration, the  organization  of  the  school  system  for  effective 
work,  the  school  administrator  and  his  work,  the  teaching  corps, 
courses  of  instruction,  promotion  of  pupils,  school  costs,  salary 
schedules,  special  schools,  and  related  topics.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors.  Credit,  three  hours.  Six  recitations  a  week. 
Dr.  Job. 

461.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  An  introduction 
to  secondary  teaching.  A  study  of  the  purposes  of  high  school 
imstruction,  economy  in  classroom  management,  types  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching,  the  influence  of  age  on  learning,  the  relation 
of  interest  and  differences  in  capacity  of  learning,  supervisi©n 
of  study,  the  art  of  questioning,  and  measuring  the  results  «f 
teaching.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Six  recitations  a  week. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Jab. 

261.  History  of  Elementary  Education.  Open  to  soph- 
mores  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school.  A  general 
course  emphasizing  the  growth  of  the  curriculum  and  the  tech- 
nique of  elementary  education.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Gard. 
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468.  History  of  American  Education.  Open  to  juniors, 
seniors,  and  teachers  of  experience.  The  course  treats  of  the 
history  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States.    Six  recitations  a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Gard. 

TEACHING  AND  OBSERVATION 

232.  Observation  and  Participation  in  the  Elementary 
School.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  student-teaching  Courses 
233  and  234.  The  work  in  the  course  will  be  confined  to  the  teach- 
ing field  selected.  The  student  will  spend  one  hour  daily 
throughout  the  Summer  Session  in  the  Training  School.  The 
work  will  include  observation  of  the  work  of  the  demonstration 
teachers,  participation  in  various  class  activities,  weighing  chil- 
dren, testing  vision,  participation  in  various  management  prob- 
lems, playground  supervision,  lesson  planning  for  each  of  the 
various  types  of  teaching,  and  conference  work.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Mr.  Latham  and  Miss  MacLeod. 

432.  Observation  and  Participation  in  the  Secondary 
School.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  courses  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  Student  Teaching,  235  and  433.  The 
course  is  devoted  to  observation  of  the  work  of  demonstration 
teachers  with  participation  in  the  various  class  activities  and 
lesson  planning  for  the  various  types  of  teaching.  Featured  in 
the  course  are:  The  study  of  the  plan  in  use  at  Ohio  University, 
rules  for  observation,  physical  features  of  the  teacher's  work, 
getting  acquainted  with  the  pupils  and  the  school,  problems  of 
managing  the  various  phases  of  secondary  school  work,  plan- 
ning for  the  various  types  of  teaching,  directing  the  pupils  in 
study,  and  the  working  out  of  a  semester's  course  in  a  particular 
subject.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Harshman. 

233.  Student-Teaching  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades.  The  student  will  teach  one  hour  daily  in  Kindergarten, 
or  First  or  Second  Grades,  as  assigned.  In  addition  to  the  teach- 
ing there  will  be  at  least  two  hours  each  week  of  conferences 
with  the  supervisor.  Credit,  three  hours.  Open  to  Sophomores 
only.    Mr.  Latham  and  Miss  MacLeod. 
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234.  Student-Teaching      in      Intermediate     Grades.      The 

student  will  teach  one  hour  daily  in  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  or  Sixth 
Grade,  as  assigned.  In  addition  to  the  teaching  requirement, 
there  will  be  at  least  two  hours  each  week  of  conferences  with 
the  supervisor.  Credit,  three  hours.  Open  to  Sophomores  only. 
Mr.  Latham. 

235.  Student-Teaching     in     Junior     High     School.     The 

student  will  teach  one  hour  daily  in  the  Junior  High  School,  as 
assigned.  The  student  must  have  adequate  preparation  in  the 
methods  and  subject  matter  of  the  subject  which  he  expects  to 
teach.  In  addition  to  the  teaching  requirements,  there  will  be 
at  least  two  hours  each  week  of  conferences  with  the  super- 
visor. Credit,  three  hours.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 
Seniors.    Mr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Harshman. 

431.  Advanced  Student-Teaching  in  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  Schools.  Open  to  Seniors  only.  This  course  is  for 
Seniors  who  are  taking  a  four-year  course  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. The  student  will  teach  one  hour  daily  during  the  Summer 
Session.  This  course  will  not  be  a  duplication  of  the  work  done 
in  Student-Teaching  233  and  234.  The  student  in  Advanced 
Student-Teaching  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to 
do  research  work  in  curriculum  problems,  skillful  teaching,  and 
some  demonstration  work.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr.  Latham 
and  Miss  MacLeod. 

433.  Student-Teaching  in  the  High  School.  Open  to  Sen- 
iors only.  The  student  will  teach  one  hour  daily  in  the  Senior 
High  School.  The  teaching  assignment  will  be  in  the  field  of  his 
major  interest,  and  is  made  only  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  that  department.  In  addition  to  the  teaching  re- 
quirement, there  will  be  two  hours  a  week  of  conferences  with 
the  supervisor.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr.  Latham  and  Mr. 
Harshman. 

436.  Supervisory  Practice.  This  course  is  open  to  Seniors 
and  graduates  in  the  course  for  elementary  teachers  who  have 
had  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  also  open  to  superin- 
tendents,  supervisors,  and  principals   who   have   had   sufficient 
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training.  The  student  will  be  given  responsibility  for  super- 
vising definite  units  of  work  in  the  Training  School.  He  will 
supervise  student-teachers  in  that  work,  conduct  supervisory- 
conferences,  and  teach  demonstration  lessons.  The  time  require- 
ment in  this  course  is  exceptionally  heavy.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Latham. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

237  and  238.  Student-Teaching  in  Special  Classes.  Prac- 
tice teaching  will  be  provided  in  the  Special  School  for  Excep- 
tional Children.  Five  days  a  week  as  assigned  from  8:00  to  11 :00. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Warner. 

437  and  438.  Clinical  Teaching.  In  this  course  the  stu- 
dent uses  the  classes  of  exceptional  children  as  a  laboratory  in 
which  a  study  is  made  of  the  abilities  and  disabilities  of  children 
and  the  hows  and  whys  of  learning  in  order  to  determine  the 
best  ways  and  methods  of  teaching.  Open  to  seniors  in  Special 
Education  and  others  by  permission.  Daily  as  assigned.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Miss  Warner. 

216.  Curriculum  and  Methods  for  Special  Classes.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  materials  and  subject-matter  which  may  be  used 
to  develop  the  very  young  special  child,  the  older  special  child; 
the  higher  types  and  the  lower  types;  classroom  procedure, 
equipment;  rating  and  case  studies,  etc.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Miss  Warner. 

221  and  417.  Research  and  Experimentation  in  Special 
Education.  This  course  affords  opportunity  for  students  to  do 
individual  research  work  in  connection  with  the  observation 
classes  under  the  supervision  and  the  guidance  of  the  director  of 
Special  Education.    As  assigned.    Credit,  one  hour.  Miss  Warner. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

101.  English  Composition.  (Required  in  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.)  Theme  writing  and  the  principles  of  composition,  oral  and 
written.  The  emphasis  is  on  exposition.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Peckham. 
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102.  English  Composition.  (Required  in  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.)  A  continuation  of  101.  Work  will  be  mainly  in  de- 
scription and  narration.  Themes  twice  a  week.  Texts,  Creative 
Prose  Writing,  Jefferson  and  Peckham;  and  Contemporary  Short 
Stories,  Robinson.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Mackinnon. 

303.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  The  emphasis  of  this 
course  is  on  the  historical  developments  and  types  of  English 
literature  from  Beowulf  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Peckham. 

314.  Contemporary  Literature.  An  extensive  reading 
course  in  the  best  books  of  the  present  season.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  class  so  far  as  possible  with  the  best 
writers  and  books  of  today.  A  fee  of  four  dollars  will  be  charged 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  books.  No  text.  Credit,  two  hours.  M'r. 
Mackinnon. 

315.  English  Prose  Fiction.  A  lecture  course  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  novel.  Each  student  will  read  and  review 
twelve  novels.    No  text.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Mackinnon. 

320.  Recent  English  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Sir 
William  Watson,  A.  E.  Housman,  Robert  Bridges,  Thomas 
Hardy,  John  Masefield,  Alfred  Noyes,  Wilfred  Gibson,  William 
Henry  Davies,  Rupert  Brooks  and  others.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Dr.  Jefferson. 

321.  Tennyson-Browning.  A  study  of  some  of  the  most 
representative  poems.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Peckham. 

329.      American  and   British  Literature    (Since   1890).     A 

study  of  recent  American  and  British  writers,  including  Masters, 
Robinson,  Frost,  Lindsay,  Sandburg,  Millay,  London,  Wharton, 
Fitch,  O'Neill,  Kipling,  Galsworthy,  Conrad,  Shaw,  etc.  Text: 
American  and  British  Literature  since  1890  by  C.  and  M.  Van  Doren. 
Credit,  two  hours.    Dean  Chubb. 

201.  English  Composition.  (Required  in  College  of  Educa- 
tion.) Emphasis  is  placed  upon  practice  in  composition  and  in 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Credit,  three  hours.  Miss 
Kahler,  Dr.  Jefferson. 
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202.  English  Composition.  (Required  in  College  of  Edu- 
cation.) A  continuation  of  Course  201.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
McQuiston. 

200.  Sub-Freshman  Composition.  A  course  planned  for 
those  whose  preparation  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Courses  201,  202.    No  credit.    Dr.  Jefferson. 

203.  American  Poetry.  American  Poetry  from  1815  to 
1890.    Credit,  three  hours.    Two  sections.    Dr.  Wilson. 

206.  English  Essay.  A  study  of  representative  essays 
from  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Newman,  and  others.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Wilson. 

208.  Juvenile  Literature.  A  study  of  myths,  fables,  fairy 
tales,  and  one  epic.  Method  work.  Credit,  two  hours.  Miss 
Kahler. 

227.      Teaching    of    Language    in    the    Elementary    School. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows:  To  discuss  ends  to  be 
achieved  in  teaching  language;  principles  underlying  selection 
of  subjects  for  writing;  an  outline  of  what  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  writing,  what  habits  of  correctness  in  their  use, 
what  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  what  power  in  composition, 
oral  and  written,  can  be  expected  of  children  at  different  points 
in  the  grades;  the  relation  of  oral  and  written  composition; 
methods  of  correcting  errors.    Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Moran. 

225.      Materials    and    Methods    for   Dramatizing   Literature 

for  Use  in  the  Grades.     Credit,  one  hour.     Miss  Kahler. 

407.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  A  study  of  the  content  of  classics  suitable 
for  the  Junior  High  School  and  of  the  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English  (Senior  High  School).  Credit,  two  hours.  Miss 
Moran. 

411.  Literary  Appreciation.  A  study  of  literary  forms 
and  fundamental  principles  of  literary  criticism.  The  course  is 
open  to  special  students  of  English,  and  is  especially  planned 
to  assist  teachers  of  English  in  the  high  school.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Dr.  Wilson. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 


203.  Geography  and  Environment.  A  practical  and  cul- 
tural course  which  develops  the  relationships  and  adjustments  of 
man  to  his  geographic  environment.  It  fulfills  the  science  re- 
quirement in  the  four-year  courses  for  both  the  College  of  Ed- 
ucation and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Juniors  and  Seniors 
or  previous  college  work  in  geography.  Six  recitations.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Mr.  Cooper. 

207.  Geography  and  Methods  for  Upper  Grades.  A  gen- 
eral course  treating  of  the  content  and  methods  of  geography  in 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Six  recitations  a  week 
and  several  field  trips.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Cooper. 

214.  Geography  and  Methods  for  Lower  Grades.  A  gen- 
eral course  treating  of  the  content  and  methods  of  geography  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  Six  recitations  a  week  and 
several  field  trips.  Two  sections.  Credit,  three  hours.  Miss 
Atwood. 

205.  Geography  of  Europe.  A  course  which  will  develop 
a  method  for  teaching  the  geography  of  any  continent  as  well 
as  the  content  material  for  Europe.  Six  recitations.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Miss  Atwood. 

401.  Geography  of  Ohio.  A  course  in  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  state  geography  and  the  sources  of  ma- 
terial for  such  study.  Previous  work  in  college  geography  re- 
quired.   Four  recitations.    Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Cooper. 

HEALTH 

201.  Principles  of  Health.  This  course  deals  with  per- 
sonal, school,  and  community  health;  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  health  educational  pro- 
grams in  their  schools.    Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Druggan. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

101.  Medieval  European  History.  Open  to  all  students. 
An  introductory  course  based  on  a  text,  Thatcher  and  McNeal's, 
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Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Informal  talks  by  the  instructor. 
Class  discussion.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Harris. 

102.  Modern  European  History.  Open  to  all  students. 
An  introductory  course  based  on  a  text.  The  course  may  be 
taken  either  as  a  separate  course  or  as  a  continuation  of  Medie- 
val European  History,  101.  Schevill,  Political  History  of  Modem 
Europe  is  the  text.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Jones. 

305.  The  British  Empire.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  the  evolution  of  Canada,  Australia,  India,  etc.,  with 
special  emphasis  on  recent  imperial  problems.  Credit,  three 
hours.    Dr.  Harris. 

113.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era.  Open  to 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  The  story  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  The  meteoric  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Jones. 

316.  Europe  Since  1918.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Continuation  of  Course  315.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  an  intelligent  view  of  recent  and  current  European 
affairs.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Harris. 

201.  American  History.  The  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period 
through  the  Civil  War.  Open  to  all  students.  3  hours.  Mr. 
Hoover. 

202.  American  History.  Continuation  of  Course  201,  with 
special  emphasis  on  present-day  problems.  Text,  D.  S.  Muzzey, 
The  United  States  of  America,  Vol.  II.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
Jenes. 

204.  American  Government.  The  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  state  and  local  government,  with  the  government 
of  Ohio  used  for  purposes  of  illustration.    3  hours.    Dr.  Smith. 

406.  Constitutional  Law.  The  text  and  case  method  is 
used.  The  leading  cases  are  abstracted.  Willoughby's  Constitu- 
tional Law  is  the  guide.    2  hours.    Mr.  Hoover. 
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211.  Teaching  History  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  surrey 
of  the  development  of  history  instruction  in  the  schools;  the 
aims  and  values  of  history  instruction;  courses  of  study;  methods 
and  materials  for  the  several  grades;  testing  results;  and  school 
problems  related  to  history  teaching.    2  hours.    Dr.  Smith. 

412.      Teaching  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  place  of  history  in  the  schools;  the  reasons  for  teaching 
history  in  these  grades  of  instruction;  relation  of  the  other  social 
studies  to  history;  and  materials  and  methods  of  procedure. 
2  hours.    Dr.  Smith. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

251.  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Textile  study  construction 
of  garments,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  weaving,  economic  con- 
ditions.   Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Patterson. 

201.  Foods.  A  study  of  principles  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  foods.    Credit,  four  hours.     Miss  Eckel. 

418.  Household  Administration.  Organization  and  scien- 
tific management  of  the  family  household.  Student  practice  in 
Home  Economics  apartment.  Credit,  three  hours.  Miss  Pat- 
terson. 

417.  Interior  Decoration  as  Related  to  the  Home.  Theory 
of  color  and  application  in  home  decoration.  Furnishings  from 
an  economic  and  sanitary  standpoint.  Credit,  three  hours.  Miss 
Eckel. 

411.  Teaching  Problems  in  Home  Economics.  Discussion 
of  various  Problems  in  Home  Economics  teaching;  organization 
of  courses  of  study;  aids  in  teaching;  survey  of  textbooks. 
Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Patterson. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

209.  Cabinet  Making.  Laboratory  course.  For  advanced 
students  or  those  who  have  had  some  practice  in  hand  tool  work. 
Two  hours  daily.  Six  days  a  week.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
Grones. 
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214.  Machine  Shop.  Laboratory  work.  10  hours  a  week. 
Elements  of  general  machine  shop  practice.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Mr.  McLaughlin. 

225.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Working  Drawings  and  mak- 
ing of  blue  prints.  Knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  a  pre- 
requisite. Credit,  one  or  two  hours.  Six  to  twelve  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  McLaughlin. 

220.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Manual  Arts.  Class  Work. 
A  study  of  shop  room  methods,  lesson  plans,  problems  and 
equipment.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
McLaughlin. 

227.  Sheet  Metal  Work.  Class  and  Laboratory,  8  hours. 
Problems  in  cutting,  forming,  soldering  and  brazing  materials 
used  in  sheet  metal  construction,  also  method  of  developing  vari- 
ous patterns.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  McLaughlin. 

205.  Wood  Turning,  Laboratory  Course.  Practice  in  the 
various  types  of  turning.  Six  double  periods  a  week.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Mr.  Grones. 

201.  Wood  Working.  Class  and  laboratory  work.  A 
study  of  tool  problems,  and  methods  of  presenting  elementary 
wood  work.    Six  days  a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Grones. 

JOURNALISM 

331.  The  Newspaper.  A  study  of  the  character,  the  pur- 
poses, and  the  general  organization  of  the  newspaper,  with  some 
attention  to  its  origin,  development,  and  present  status  as  a 
quasi-public  institution.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  news 
values,  news  elements  and  sources,  local,  national,  and  foreign 
news  agencies,  methods  of  gathering  news,  preparation  of  copy, 
various  types  of  news  stories,  editorial  and  feature  material,  and 
fundamental  ethics  of  the  newspaper  profession.  There  will  be 
some  drill  in  writing  in  terse,  vigorous  newspaper  style.  This 
course  has  a  double  purpose:  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
professional  study  of  journalism  and  to  give  the  general  student 
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sufficient  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  newspaper  to  make 
him  an  intelligent  reader  and  to  equip  him  to  write  occasionally 
for  publication.  Prerequisites,  Courses  101,  102.  Four  recitations 
a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Lasher. 

334.  Reporting  Practice  I.  Problems  in  gathering  and 
writing  news  under  actual  newspaper  conditions  will  be  met  by 
students  who  will  be  assigned  to  general  reportorial  work  on  the 
Athens  Messenger.  Hours  will  be  arranged  for  each  individual 
after  permission  to  enter  the  course  is  secured.  Credit,  two  or 
three  hours.      Mr.  Maurer. 

337.  Feature  and  Magazine  Writing.  A  study  of  news- 
paper, magazine,  and  syndicate  feature  stories  as  to  character, 
purpose,  subject  matter,  and  appeal  will  be  followed  by  prac- 
tice in  writing  different  types.  Some  of  the  problems  consid- 
ered will  be  :  how  to  discover  desirable  material,  how  to  secure 
suitable  illustrations,  how  to  bring  out  the  dominant  interest, 
how  to  prepare  and  sell  manuscripts.  This  class  will  meet  in  a 
round  table  conference  to  discuss  and  criticize  articles  written 
by  members  of  the  class.  Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who 
have  done  satisfactory  work  in  composition  courses.  Six  reci- 
tations a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Lasher. 

339.  Reporting  Practice  II.  This  may  be  elected  only  by 
students  whose  work  in  Reporting  Practice  I  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. A  student  will  be  permitted  as  far  as  possible  to  specialize 
in  the  particular  field  of  reporting  he  desires.  Credit,  two  or 
three  hours.    Mr.  Maurer. 

341.  Editing  Practice  I.  Students  will  be  assigned  for 
copy-reading  on  the  Athens  Messenger.  Hours  will  be  arranged 
for  each  individual  after  permission  to  enter  the  course  is  se- 
cured.   Credit,  two  or  three  hours.    Mr.  Maurer. 

342.  High  School  Journalism.  For  those  who  wish  to  use 
the  journalistic  motive  in  conducting  English  composition  classes 
and  those  who  may  direct  the  publication  of  high-school  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  annuals.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
newspaper  writing  and  editing  will  be  stressed,  while  adequate 
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attention  will  be  paid  to  staff  organization,  make-up,  costs,  ad- 
vertising, circulation,  and  other  problems  of  publication  manage- 
ment. A  study  will  be  made  of  the  best  high-school  publications 
of  the  State  and  of  sections  published  in  co-operation  with  com- 
munity newspapers.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Lasher. 

LATIN 

308.  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  the  high  school,  on  the  relation 
of  Latin  to  English,  on  determining  the  comparative  merit  and 
choice  of  text  books,  and  on  important  reference  material  for 
teachers  of  high  school  Latin.  Some  study  of  important  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  with  the  reading  of  portions  of  Caesar  in 
illustration.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Hill. 

328.  Caesar's  Ciyil  War.  The  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey  will  be  read  as  written  by  Caesar 
himself.  The  historical  situation  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
making  clear  the  events  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  There 
will  be  some  emphasis  upon  the  syntactical  usages  of  Caesar, 
thus  affording  a  larger  background  for  the  teaching  of  the  Gallic 
War  in  high  schools.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  individual,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  those  who  de- 
sire an  accredited  review  course  as  well  as  to  provide  content  of 
value  and  interest  to  more  advanced  students.  Credit,  three 
hours.    Mr.  Hill. 

329.  Roman  Comedy.  The  Andria  of  Terence  and  one  or 
more  plays  from  Plautus.  Informal  lectures  will  be  given  on 
the  relation  of  Roman  comedy  to  its  Greek  originals,  on  the 
different  forms  of  drama  among  the  Romans,  and  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Terence  and  Plautus  as  seen  in  French  and  English 
literature.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  differences  be- 
tween early  Latin  syntax  as  seen  in  the  literature  of  comedy  and 
that  of  the  period  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Hill. 
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MATHEMATICS 

121.  College  Geometry.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  geometry  ordinarily  covered  in  the  high  school. 
It  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  those  intending  to  teach  math- 
ematics and  offers  a  training  in  geometry  that  is  of  great  value 
to  every  student.  It  may  be  taken  by  those  entering  with  the 
usual  high  school  credit.  The  subject  matter  comprises :  Prob- 
lems of  construction,  geometric  loci,  the  study  of  similar  and 
homothetic  figures,  orthogonal  circles,  poles  and  polars.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Borger. 

101.  College  Algebra.  This  will  be  given  during  the  sum- 
mer term  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
mathematics.  The  course  will  cover  a  review  of  the  subjects: 
Factoring,  fractions,  simple  equations,  the  theory  of  exponents, 
quadratic  equations.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
general  polynomial,  the  remainder  theorem,  the  factor  theorem, 
the  approximate  solution  of  numerical  equations,  the  progres- 
sions and  the  theory  of  limits.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Borger. 

403.      The   Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  High   School. 

The  development  of  the  beginning  courses  in  algebra  and  geom- 
etry; the  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses; 
unified  courses  in  high  school  mathematics;  the  report  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education; 
comparison  of  the  courses  of  study  in  American  and  foreign 
high  schools ;  the  proper  choice  of  texts ;  the  development  of 
technique  and  appreciation  in  elementary  courses;  some  con- 
sideration on  the  history  of  mathematics;  some  essentials  for 
good  teaching.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Borger. 

207.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades.  In  this 
course  consideration  is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
matter  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum  in  grades  one,  two,  and 
three.  The  results  of  experimental  studies  and  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  educational  psychology  are  incorporated.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Miss  Dunham. 

209.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Like  the  preceding  course,  this  course  deals  with  methods  of 
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presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six.  It,  too,  includes  the  results  of  experi- 
mental investigations.  Standardized  tests  and  mechanical  drill 
devices  are  briefly  treated.    Credit,  three  hours.     Miss  Dunham. 

MUSIC 

103.  Harmony.  Formation  of  major  and  minor  scales; 
intervals,  triads  and  their  relations  in  open  and  closed  positions; 
harmonizing  of  melodies  ;  inversions,  cadences,  sequences,  passing 
and  auxiliary  notes ;  original  work.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr. 
Kresge. 

119.  Chorus.  Bi-weekly  rehearsals  for  the  preparation  of 
a  public  performance  of  one  of  the  standard  oratorios  or  can- 
tatas, subject  to  the  securing  of  the  proper  balance  of  mixed 
voices.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Robinson. 

201  and  202.  School  Music.  For  beginners  in  the  subject. 
A  study  of  scales,  rhythm,  tonal  dictation,  and  sight  singing.  Six 
recitations  a  week.  Credit,  two  hours.  Miss  Goddard  and  Miss 
Smith. 

202.  School  Music  II.  A  continuation  of  Course  201.  Four 
recitations  a  week.    Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Smith. 

203  and  204.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing.  A  course 
for  those  who  are  to  become  Supervisors  of  Music.  Six  recita- 
tions a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Garber. 

204a.  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.  Two  recitations 
a  week.    Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Garber. 

205.  Chorus  Conducting.  Choral  works  suited  to  grades 
and  high  school  are  made  familiar  to  the  students  and  experi- 
ence in  conducting  a  chorus  is  obtained.  Two  recitations  a  week. 
Credit,  one-half  hour.     Miss  Garber. 

206.  Music  Appreciation  in  the  Grades.  Two  recitations 
a  week.    Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Garber. 
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207  and  208.  Freshman  Music  Methods.  A  course  for 
those  studying  to  become  Supervisors  of  Music  in  the  public 
schools.  Material  and  Methods  for  the  first  six  grades  are  con- 
sidered.   Six  recitations  a  week.     Credit,  3  hours.     Miis  Garber. 

211a.  Music  Methods  for  Grade  Teachers.  The  work  for 
each  grade  is  considered  carefully.  Considerable  time  is  devoted 
to  Rote  Songs  and  Singing  Games.  Four  recitations  a  week. 
Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Smith. 

212.  Music  Teaching.  This  course  is  open  to  students 
having  credit  in  methods  and  observation  of  teacking  music. 
Five  days  a  week.    Credit,  one  or  two  hours.    Miss  Goddard. 

212a.  Music  Obserration.  A  course  for  students  prepar- 
ing to  become  Supervisors  of  Music.  Five  days  a  week.  Credit, 
one  or  two  hours.    Miss  Goddard. 

415.  Music  Systems.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
different  music  systems  as  taught  in  schools.  Two  days  a  week. 
Credit,  one  hour.     Miss  Garber. 

416.  Music  Appreciation  for  High  School.  Four  recita- 
tions a  week.    Credit  two  hours.    M?ss  Garber. 

Voice.  Private  instruction  in  all  phases  of  voice  culture, 
repertoire,  etc.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Robinson. 

Piano.  Private  instruction  in  pianoforte  according  to  the 
individual  ability  of  the  student.    Credit,  one  hour.  Mr.  Kresge. 

Organ.  Private  instruction  in  Organ  for  those  having  the 
required  proficiency  in  piano.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Kresge. 

Practice  hours  in  Voice,  Piano  and  Organ  may  be  secured 
from  Professors  Robinson  and  Kresge  at  Registration  time. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  University  Chorus 
should  be   made  to   Professor   Robinson   on   Registration   Day. 


Note — The  organs  of  the  First  Methodist  and  the  First  Presbyterian  churches 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 
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First  rehearsal,  Tuesday,  June  14,  at  4:30  P.  M.  in  Ewing  Audi- 
torium. 

Fees  (in  addition  to  the  regular  registration  fees)  : 

1  lesson  a  week  (piano,  organ,  voice,  violin) $12.50 

2  lessons  a  week  (piano,  organ,  voice,  violin) 25.00 

2  lessons  a  week  (harmony) 20.00 

Practice  hours  on  School  of  Music  pianos 2.00 

(for  one  hour  a  day  during  the  term) 

Fees  for  students  taking  work  in  Voice,  Violin,  Piano,  or  Organ 
only  (no  academic  work) 

Fee  for  one  lesson  per  week — 

Registration $4.00 

Music  _ _ 12.50 

Fee  for  two  lessons  per  week — 

Registration   $7.00 

Music  25.00 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS 

301.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  the  moral  experience  of 
the  child  and  adult,  in  primitive  and  civilized  individuals  and 
groups,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  principles  of  moral  con- 
duct. Attenton  is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  moral 
ideals,  the  historical  theories,  and  to  a  constructive  theory  of 
personal  and  social  morality.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr.  Gamerts- 
felder. 

302.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  course  designed  to 
aid  the  student  in  working  out  an  intelligent  view  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  human  life.  Such 
subjects  as  reality,  God,  the  soul,  freedom,  good  and  evil,  and 
immortality  are  studied  in  the  light  of  human  experience  and 
knowledge.  Evolution,  realism,  idealism,  materialism,  and 
pragmatism  are  explained.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr.  Gamerts- 
felder. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

201.  Gymnasium  Instruction.  Two  sections  each  day  for 
men.  Includes  calisthenics,  apparatus,  boxing,  wrestling,  games, 
etc.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Olson. 

202.  Gymnastic  Instruction.  One  section  each  day  for 
men.  A  continuation  of  Course  201.  Credit,  one  hour.  Mr. 
Olson. 

203.  Gymnastic  Instruction.  One  section  each  day  for 
men.  An  advanced  course  in  floor  work  and  games.  Credit,  one 
hour.    Mr.  Olson. 

205.  Apparatus.  One  section  each  day  for  men.  This 
course  includes :  light  and  heavy  apparatus,  mass  athletics,  and 
recreational  games.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Olson. 

207.  Methods  in  Physical  Education.  One  section  two 
days  a  week.  For  men  and  women.  A  course  designed  for  grade 
and  high  school  teachers.  This  course  will  include  a  program  of 
Physical  Education  suitable  for  the  public  school.  Both  theory 
and  practice.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Peden. 

208.  Kinesiology.      One    section    each    day    for   men    and 

women.  This  course  deals  with  the  general  laws  of  Gymnastics, 
selection  of  exercises  as  to  age,  sex,  and  physical  condition; 
classification  of  exercise.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Giauque. 

409.  Physical  Education.  One  section  each  day  for  men. 
This  course  includes  instruction  in  boxing,  wrestling,  swimming, 
etc.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Olson. 

412.  Theory  of  Play.  One  section  four  days  a  week  for 
men  and  women.  This  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  most 
important  theories  and  the  significance  ef  play  in  a  social  racial 
development.  Selection  of  games  for  the  various  ages,  etc. 
Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Bird. 

413.  Athletic  Training,  First  Aid.  One  section  meets 
four  days  a  week  for  men.  Consists  of  theories  of  massage, 
athletic  training,  and  first  aid;    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Grover. 
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414.  History  of  Physical  Education.  One  section  four 
days  a  week  for  men  and  women.  Study  of  the  development 
of  physical  education  in  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, England,  and  the  United  States.  The  military  systems 
and  contributions  that  the  different  systems  have  given  our 
present-day  methods.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Giauque. 

417.  Coaching  of  Football.  Two  sections  four  days  a 
week  for  men.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Peden. 

418.  Coaching  of  Baseball.  One  section  two  days  a  week 
for  men.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Peden. 

419.  Coaching  of  Basketball.  Two  sections  four  days  a 
week  for  men.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Grover. 

420.  Coaching  of  Track.  One  section  two  days  a  week 
for  men.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Giauque. 

421.  Anthropometry.     One  section  each  day  for  men  and 

women.     This    course  includes   physical    examination   measure- 
ments.   Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Bird. 

422.  Organization  and  Administration.  One  section  four 
days  a  week  for  men  and  women.  Physical  education  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.  Ath- 
letic management,  sportsmanship,  etc.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr. 
Bird. 

423.  Corrective  Gymnastics.  One  section  each  day  for 
men  and  women.  Includes  practice  in  the  selection  and  pre- 
scription of  exercises  for  various  structural  defects  and  deform- 
ities.   Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Giauque. 

201.  Physical  Education.  (Women).  Elementary  course 
in  gymnasium  work,  exercises,  dancing,  apparatus,  swimming, 
games,  etc.    Six  hours  a  week.    Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Rogers. 

202.  Physical  Education.  (Women).  Continuation  of 
Course  201.  Meeting  the  second  semester  requirements.  Miss 
Rogers. 
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203.  Physical  Education.  (Women).  Games,  advanced 
tactics,  floor  work,  swimming,  dancing,  with  emphasis  on  heavy- 
apparatus.  A  more  advanced  class  than  201.  Six  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Farmer. 

409.  Physical  Education.  (Women).  A  course  in  inter- 
mediate folk,  aesthetic,  natural,  and  athletic  dancing,  tactics  and 
light  apparatus.  Six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  hour.  Miss 
Farmer. 

413.  First  Aid  and  Massage.  (Women).  Emergency 
treatment  of  common  injuries  and  the  theories  of  general  mas- 
sage.   Four  hours  a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Rogers. 

417.  Methods  in  Coaching.  (Women).  Theory  and 
practice  in  coaching  and  officiating  field  hockey,  basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  track,  volley  ball,  tennis,  archery,  etc.  Six 
hours  a  week.    Credit  two  hours.    Miss  Farmer. 

PHYSICS 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  in  the  Summer  Session 
courses  to  meet  varying  needs,  as  follows:  (a)  a  general  review 
of  the  whole  of  elementary  Physics  in  preparation  for  more 
efficient  teaching,  or  in  preparation  for  a  teacher's  examination, 
or  to  apply  on  entrance  credit  after  passing  an  appropriate 
examination  in  the  subject;  (b)  the  regular  Freshman  Course, 
giving  three  units, — or  four  units,  when  taken  with  the  labora- 
tory work — to  apply  on  medical  school  requirements,  or  on  the 
six  hours  required  in  Physical  Science  for  graduation,  or  to 
afford  the  opportunity  to  teachers  of  the  subject  to  acquire  a 
better  knowledge  of  Physics  than  they  already  possess;  (c)  the 
first  semester  of  College  Physics,  a  Sophomore  course  covering 
mechanics  (of  solids,  liquids,  gases)  and  heat;  for  those  major- 
ing in  Physical  Science,  and  for  regular  students  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, or  other  institutions,  who  desire  to  earn  this  credit  in 
the  Summer  Session,  in  order  to  advance  their  standing,  or  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  regular  semester;  (d)  a  course  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  Physics,  for  teachers  and  prospective  teach- 
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ers  of  Physics  in  the  high  school;  (e)  an  elementary  descriptive 
treatment  of  the  modern  automobile, — how  the  parts  are  made, 
what  they  are  for,  and  how  they  work. 

101  and  102.  Elementary  Physics  I  and  II.  This  is  a 
general  review  of  the  subject  of  Physics  for  those  who  may 
have  completed  a  preparatory  course  through  home  study,  or 
in  actual  class  work,  but  who  desire  a  better  preparation  for 
teaching  it  or  for  passing  an  examination  for  a  certificate.  Any 
who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  and  who  have  not  already 
received  credit  may  receive  such  credit  upon  passing  a  special 
examination  for  this  purpose. 

The  subject  covered  in  the  nine  weeks  will  be  Mechanics 
of  Machines,  Mechanics  of  Liquids  and  Gases,  Heat;  also  Magne- 
tism, Electricity,  Light,  X-rays,  Wireless  Telephony.  Credit, 
three  hours. 

101a  and  102a.  Physical  Laboratory  I  and  II.  Representa- 
tive laboratory  experiments  selected  to  correspond  to  the  sub- 
jects taken  in  101  and  102,  and  open  to  the  same  class  of  students. 
These  are  not  a  routine  course  in  laboratory  work,  but  certain 
typical  set-ups  to  illustrate  the  best  adaptation  of  apparatus  to 
the  project  in  hand.  Thus  the  student  becomes  "more  at  home" 
in  handling  apparatus  and  in  choosing  that  best  suited  to  secure 
most  conveniently  and  most  accurately  the  results  sought.  One 
or  both  of  these  courses  may  be  taken,  as  desired.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Credit,  one  hour  each. 

104.  Freshman  and  Premedic  Physics  II.  Class  discus- 
sions, demonstrations  and  problems  on  the  topics  of  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Arranged  for  all  who  have  had  a 
preparatory  course  as  well  as  those  who  have  not,  and  to  apply 
on  premedic  requirements,  or  the  general  college  requirement 
of  six  hours  Physical  Science;  also  for  high  school  teachers  and 
other  desiring  a  more  intensive,  though  elementary,  knowledge 
of  Physics.  Credit,  three  hours,  or  if  taken  with  108a  below, 
four  hours. 

103a,  194a.      Freshman  and  Premedic  Laboratory  Courses, 

corresponding  to  the  class  course  105  given  last  summer  (Fresh- 
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man  I),  and  to  104  above.  Fifteen  well-chosen  experiments  in 
each  course.  Time  in  the  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  Credit  for 
each  course,  one  hour. 

305.  General  Physic*  I.  Class  discussion  and  development 
of  the  theory  of  the  topics  assigned  for  study;  solution  of  prob- 
lems illustrating  the  application  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
Physics  analyzed  in  each  assignment.  The  first  semester  course 
in  Mechanics  and  Heat  will  be  studied.  A  knowledge  of  Plane 
Trigonometry  is  the  minimum  of  mathematics  the  student  should 
have.  He  should  also  have  one  preliminary  course  in  Physics. 
He  will  be  all  the  better  equipped  for  the  course  if  he  has  had  a 
course  in  General  Chemistry.  Credit,  3  hours ;  a  four-hour  credit 
can  be  made  by  taking  305a  below.  This  course  is  regularly 
given  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

305a.  General  Physics  (Sophomore)  Laboratory.  Fif- 
teen advanced  laboratory  experiments  are  offered,  correlating 
some  of  the  most  important  assignments  for  class  discussion. 
Hours  for  laboratory  work  will  be  arranged,  though  all  work 
must  be  done  in  the  forenoons.  Credit  for  this  course,  one  hour. 
If  taken  along  with  305  above  the  full  credit  will  be  four  hours. 

120.  Methods  in  Physics.  A  course  in  the  teaching  of 
Physics.  Recitations  and  discussions  on  the  value  of  Physics 
as  a  study,  and  on  its  place  in  the  curriculum;  objectives  in 
teaching  Physics  in  the  high  schools;  selection  of  subject  matter 
and  order  of  treatment;  method  of  approach  in  teaching  begin- 
ners; the  place  of  class  demonstrations  and  the  selection  of 
proper  apparatus ;  the  relative  importance  of  laboratory  work 
and  the  type  of  experiments  to  be  used;  the  organization  of  the 
laboratory,  the  planning  of  the  course,  and  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  equipment.    Credit,  two  hours. 

329.  The  Modern  Automobile.  A  simple  descriptive  ex- 
planation of  all  parts  of  the  gasoline  automobile — what  they  are 
for  and  how  they  work.  A  splendid  course  for  everybody,  man 
or  woman,  who  owns,  drives,  repairs,  or  even  merely  rides 
occasionally  in  an  automobile.  Four  days  at  11:00.  Credit,  two 
hours. 
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PHYCHOLOGY 

201.      General  Psychology.     This  course  is  designed  to  give 

the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  facts,  laws,  and 
methods  of  investigation  of  human  mental  life.  Practical  appli- 
cations to  problems  of  everyday  life  will  be  emphasized.  The 
text  used,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  recent  one,  is  written 
simply  and  concretely,  laying  stress  on  the  learning  process  in 
actual  situations  in  the  outside  world  as  well  as  in  school  work. 
Woodworth's  Psychology,  A  Study  of  Mental  Life  will  be  the  text ; 
Foster's  Experiments  in  Psychology,  the  laboratory  manual.  Credit, 
three  hours.  Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Long- 
staff,  Mr.  Scott. 

203.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  is 
offered  to  those  students  who  are  registered  in  the  two-year 
elementary  course  for  teachers,  city  and  rural.  It  is  intended 
that  those  who  take  this  course  will  be  also  doing  practice 
teaching  at  the  same  time.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  so  cor- 
relate the  two  courses  that  the  students,  critic  teachers,  and 
instructor  in  Psychology  will  be  consciously  applying  the  psy- 
chology to  the  problems  of  instruction.  Gates'  Psychology  for 
Students  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a  text  and  Betts  and  Turner's 
Laboratory  Manual  in  Educational  Psychology  will  be  the  basis  for 
at  least  a  part  of  the  laboratory  work.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr. 
Worcester,  Mr.  Scott. 

205.  Child  Psychology.  This  course  will  consider  the 
mind  of  the  child  from  birth  till  adolescence.  Beginning  with 
the  psychology  of  babyhood  and  taking  in  the  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  ages,  the  mental  life  of  children  will  then  be 
studied  through  approximately  the  period  in  which  they  are  in 
the  elementary  school.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  the  sensory 
life  of  the  child,  play,  curiosity,  imagination,  memory  imitation, 
language,  art  and  musical  expression,  moral  nature,  discipline, 
punishment,  etc.  Experimental  work  in  child  psychology  will 
be  included  as  part  of  the  course.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr. 
Fenton. 
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207.  Educational  Psychology.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  master  the  elementary  but 
significant  problems  and  principles  commonly  accepted  by  ex- 
perts as  fundamental  to  good  teaching.  Discussion  and  lecture 
follow  actual  testing  of,  and  experimentation  with,  the  concrete 
problems  of  learning  and  teaching  as  found  in  school  subjects, 
individual  differences,  and  in  the  many  ways  in  which  individuals 
influence  each  other.  Strong's  Introductory  Psychology  for  Teach- 
ers will  be  both  laboratory  manual  and  text.  Parts  of  Whipple's 
Problems  in  Educational  Psychology  will  be  used  as  aids  in  training 
the  student  to  solve  problems  frequently  met  with  in  school  and 
other  work.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Anderson. 

211.  Psychology  and  Hygiene  of  Adolescence.  The  pres- 
ent literature  bearing  upon  adolescence  will  be  surveyed,  with 
emphasis  on  the  more  recent  scientific  investigations.  The  in- 
terests, abilities  and  instinctive  tendencies  of  youth  are  to  be 
given  special  attention.  The  more  important  phases  of  mental 
hygiene  in  its  bearing  on  adolescence  will  also  form  a  major 
division  of  the  course.  Members  of  the  class  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  one  or  more  research  problems  in 
which  the  youth  in  his  relation  to  such  institutions  of  society 
as  the  home,  school,  religion  and  sports  will  be  investigated. 
The  course  aims  to  give  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  teacher 
a  better  understanding  of  the  mental  life  and  problems  of  the 
child  at  this  most  difficult  age.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

212.  Exceptional  Child  and  Hygiene  of  Childhood.  This 
course  will  be  concerned  with  the  study  of  children' who  vary 
considerably  from  the  normal  in  some  regard.  On  the  one  hand 
those  children  likely  to  be  socially  maladjusted,  such  as  the  blind, 
deaf,  feeble-minded,  psychopathic,  delinquent,  etc.,  will  be  studied. 
On  the  other  hand  the  course  will  consider  those  children  who 
are  exceptionally  endowed  or  "gifted."  In  addition  to  lectures 
and  reading,  the  class  will  attend  special  clinics  and  visit  vari- 
ous institutions  in  the  state  caring  for  some  of  the  socially  handi- 
capped children.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Fenton. 
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219.  Mental  Measurements.  The  methods  of  testing  in- 
telligence as  worked  out  by  Binet,  Terman,  and  others  by  in- 
dividual tests  will  be  demonstrated  first  by  the  instructor  and 
later  by  members  of  the  class.  Group  intelligence  tests  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Lectures  and  discussion  will  follow 
rather  than  precede  actual  experience  in  testing.  Application  of 
the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  measurement  of  in- 
telligence and  other  mental  traits  to  school  and  other  social 
problems  such  as  promotion,  methods  of  instruction,  and  indi- 
vidual diagnosis  and  treatment  will  be  emphasized.  Such  recent 
books  as  Dickson's  Mental  Tests  and  the  Classroom  Teacher,  Pint- 
ner's  Intelligence  Testing,  and  The  2\st  Year-Book  on  Intelligence 
Tests  and  Their  Uses  will  furnish  the  basis  for  study  in  this  course. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Porter. 

415.  Social  Psychology  and  Social  Hygiene.  This  course 
will  emphasize  those  facts  about  the  fundamental  instincts  and 
habits  of  children  and  adults  which  so  largely  determine  behavior 
in  the  social  life  of  the  school,  home,  and  business.  The  use  of 
scientific  method  to  determine  the  facts  and  laws  of  human 
social  life  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
Allport's  Social  Psychology  and  Bogardus'  Fundamentals  of  Social 
Psychology  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  lecture  and  class  discus- 
sion.   Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Porter. 

427.  Seminar:  History  of  Psychology  and  Minor  Prob- 
lems. A  special  study  will  be  made  of  the  most  significant 
periods  in  the  history  of  Psychology.  In  addition  to  the  study 
©f  such  works  as  Klemm,  Warren  and  others,  especial  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  recent  developments  in  this  subject.  Each 
student  will  be  expected  to  pursue  an  investigation  of  some 
minor  problem  closely  related  to  his  major  interests.  Credit, 
two  hours.  Admission  to  this  course  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.   Dr.  Porter. 

432.  Personnel  and  Vocational  Psychology.  Topics  dealt 
with  in  this  course  will  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  personnel  problems  and  vocational  problems  to  be  met  in 
industrial,  commercial  and  educational  work.  Such  works  as 
Kitson's    The   Psychology   of    Vocational   Adjustment,   Scott   and 
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Clothier's  Personnel  Management  and  Link  and  Burtt's  Employ- 
ment Psychology  will  be  used.  Each  student  will  be  expected  f 
work  out  a  minor  problem  bearing  on  occupational  interests, 
aptitudes  »r  selection  and  training.  Credit,  two  hours.  Dr.  Por- 
ter. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

110.  The  Directing  of  High  School  Dramatics.  This 
course  offers  actual  practice  in  coaching  and  directing  an  ama- 
teur play,  in  make-up,  in  stage  setting,  lighting  and  draping,  in 
acting,  and  in  general  dramatization.  Reading  of  a  number  of 
successful  plays,  and  some  consideration  of  the  needs  of  School 
and  Community  Drama  Clubs  will  be  a  part  of  the  course.  Six 
recitations  a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Cooper. 

320.  Effective  Speaking.  An  advanced  course.  A  study 
of  the  qualities  of  a  speech  and  speaker  that  interest  an  audi- 
ence, of  the  motives  that  impel  men  to  action,  of  the  elements 
that  make  a  speaker  convincing,  of  the  psychology  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  crowd,  and  the  mob.  Four  recitations  a  week.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Mr.  Cooper. 

203.  Oral  Expression.  Required  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
course.  A  study  in  the  oral  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two 
recitations  a  week.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Cooper. 

103.  Public  Speaking.  A  beginning  course.  Public 
Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  Training  in 
addressing  classes.  Methods  in  training  boys  and  girls  for  work 
of  the  socialized  recitation,  and  for  contests  in  declamation  and 
debate.  Practical  speech  training  for  citizenship.  Four  recita- 
tions a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Cooper. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE 
French  101-102.  This  is  a  course  for  beginners,  and  covers 
the  work  of  the  first  year  of  French  in  Ohio  University.  Students 
are  expected  to  take  both  courses  simultaneously,  but  those  who 
have  credit  for  the  first  semester  may  register  for  102  only,  if 
they  wish,  selecting  either  the  first  or  the  second  hour  of  reci- 
tation. It  is  advisable  for  such  students  to  be  present  the  full 
two-hour  period  each  day,  however,  as  a  systematic  review  is 
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generally  necessary  where  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
semester  was  taken.  Two  hours  daily.  Credit,  six  hours.  Miss 
Noss  and  Mr.  Whitehouse. 

French  103b.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
have  had  one  year  or  more  of  college  French.  It  will  be  of  such 
nature  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  desiring  either  semester  of 
second-year  French  in  Ohio  University,  or  work  in  addition  to 
the  regular  second  year  in  college,  and  will  not  overlap  or  con- 
flict with  other  courses  given  previously.  Stress  will  be  laid 
upon  pronunciation;  and  a  general  grammar  review  will  be 
included  in  the  form  of  regular  and  systematic  exercises  in  com- 
position.   One  hour  daily.    Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Noss. 

French  331.  Advanced  Teachers'  Course.  A  new  course 
intended  for  teachers  of  French  who  wish  to  acquire  more 
facility  in  spoken  French,  perfect  their  pronunciation  and  in- 
crease their  knowledge  of  French  grammar  and  literature.  Pro- 
spective teachers  will  also  be  admitted  if  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced.  There  will  be  a  variety  of  work  in  phonetics,  seven- 
teenth century  language,  composition,  methods,  advanced  gram- 
mar, explanation  of  chosen  texts  and  French  civilization.  Im- 
portant additions  have  been  made  to  the  French  department  of 
the  library  and  the  students  have  access  to  the  shelves.  Two 
hours  daily.    Credit,  six  hours.    Miss  Noss. 

Spanish  101-102.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  language.  During  the  course,  the 
essentials  of  grammar  will  be  covered,  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
nunciation, drill  in  verbs,  and  considerable  translation  into 
Spanish.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  class  permits,  a  reader 
will  be  introduced  and  simple  conversation  in  Spanish  employed. 
Students  are  expected  to  take  both  courses  simultaneously,  but 
those  who  have  credit  for  the  first  semester  may  register  for 
102  only,  if  they  wish,  selecting  either  hour  of  recitation  at  their 
convenience.  It  is  advisable  for  such  students  to  be  present  the 
full  two-hour  period  each  day,  however,  as  a  systematic  review 
is  generally  necessary  where  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
semester  was  taken.  Two  hours  daily.  Credit,  six  hours.  Mr. 
Whitehouse. 
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Spanish  118.  Spanish  culture  and  civilization.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  background  for  prospective 
teachers  of  Spanish,  and  also  for  any  other  students  of  literature 
and  history  who  desire  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  Spain 
has  contributed  to  world  civilization.  A  study  will  be  made  of 
Spanish  life  and  traditions,  art,  and  history,  with  a  view  to  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Spaniards  and 
their  literature.  Two  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one  hour.  Mr. 
Whitehouse. 

Spanish  303b.  This  course  is  designed  for  such  students 
as  have  had  one  or  two  years  of  college  Spanish.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  students  desiring  work  of  an  advanced 
nature.  The  course  will  include  grammar  review,  practice  in 
composition,  an  introduction  to  Spanish  literature,  and  as  much 
conversation  in  Spanish  as  is  feasible.  One  hour  daily.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Mr.  Whitehouse. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  to 
develop  in  the  minds  of  students  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
interest  in  the  general  problems  of  moral  and  social  well  being. 
Sociology  may  be  denned  as  the  science  of  interdependent  and 
integrated  living  and  the  art  of  making  harmonious  and  helpful 
adjustments  in  the  various  relationships  of  life. 

201.  Educational  Sociology.  In  this  course  the  educa- 
tive process  will  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive process  of  general  social  development.  Educational 
methods,  principles,  and  values  will  be  appraised  in  terms  of  the 
larger  social  values  to  which  they  should  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute.   Credit,  two  hours.    Two  sections.    Mr.  Jeddeloh. 

202.  Rural  Sociology.  A  course  designed  primarily  for 
those  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  It  will  deal  in  a  gen- 
eral way  with  conditions  and  influences  which  shape  rural  life 
and  affect  the  welfare  of  rural  people.  Credit,  two  hours.  Two 
sections.     Mr.  Bing. 

246.  The  Rural  Life  Movement.  In  this  course  a  brief 
study  is  made  of  the  forces  which  may  be  and  which  are  being 
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employed  to  improve,  enrich  and  ennoble  American  rural  life. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reorganized  and  redirected 
rural  school.    2  hours.    Dr.  Ash. 

203.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  direct  the  student  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  most 
important  problems  and  principles  in  the  general  field  of  sociol- 
ogy and  to  give  him  a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  em- 
ployed as  instruments  of  sociological  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Ross's  Principles  of  Sociology,  will  be  the  principal  text  but  nu- 
merous and  extensive  references  to  other  standard  texts  will 
be  made.    Not  open  to  Freshmen.    3  hours.  Dr.  Ash 

204.  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  continuation  of  Course 
203.    Not  open  to  Freshmen.    3  hours.    Dr.  Ash. 

205.  Outlines  of  Sociology.  An  abbreviation  of  the 
courses  in  Principles  of  Sociology  offered  to  accommodate  those 
students  who  wish  only  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  and  are 
able  to  give  but  one  semester  to  the  work.    3  hours.  Mr.  Bing 

206.  Sociology  of  Recreation.  The  historic  development 
of  forms  of  recreation  under  varying  social  conditions  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  patterns  of  recreational 
activity,  the  play  and  the  dance,  and  with  considerable  attention 
to  such  forms  as  the  festival,  the  contest,  and  rhythmic  work; 
the  psycho-sociological  effect  of  an  industrial  civilization  on 
human  nature  and  the  demands  for  recreational  and  leisure-time 
activities  arising  out  of  this  situation ;  the  commercialization  of 
recreation  and  its  social  effects;  modern  community  programs 
for  sports,  festivals,  out-door  life,  etc.;  the  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time.    3  hours.     Mr.  Jeddeloh. 

Students  majoring  in  Sociology  and  other  advanced  stu- 
dents with  the  necessary  prerequisites  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vanced work  in  Sociology  may  do  so  by  making  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  instructors  in  the  department. 

Courses  203  and  204  constitute  a  unit  course  in  Sociology 
and  no  credit  will  be  given  for  either  course  unless  both  are 
taken. 


Important  Features 

of  the 

Summer  School 
1927 


It  is  a  regular  half-semester — all  courses  are 
regular  full-semester  courses — no  breaking  of 
courses  into  fragments. 


It  will  count  as  a  regular  half -semester  of  resi- 
dence toward  any  diploma  or  degree. 


RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATES.  The  ruling 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  requires  teach- 
ers to  complete  4XA  or  9  semester  hours  for  the  re- 
newal of  certificates.  This  plan  fits  in  well  with  the 
half-semester  nine-week  summer  school  since  9 
semester  hours  can  be  secured  by  those  who  must 
renew  their  certificates. 


There  will  be  offerings  in  all  departments  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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